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THE ETHICS OF SANTA GLAUS 

SOMEONE has said that childhood 
is not a period but a pageant. 
This figure repays analysis. As 
we adults expect to find in the economies 
of our theatrical stage a significance in 
every tree and flower which has been 
brought in as an accessory, so indeed the 
child attaches to each of the properties 
of his little world, before their number 
has overwhelmed his querying mind, a 
towering significance. The frequency of 
^*Why?" in his conversation indicates his 
point of view. He has the attitude to- 
ward the whole world which we have 
only toward works of art. He assumes 
that it all has been designed. This in 
itself shows us the tremendous impor- 
tance of surrounding him with things 
from which he will draw the right con- 
clusions — since conclusions he will draw 
in any case, and the things he learns 
earliest are the ones which, in spite of 
himself, tend to remain axiomatic. A 
whole massacre of the innocents lies in 
the perfunctory toy. 

Recently an educator was quoted as 
holding that the esthetic experience is 
unknown before the adolescent period. 
The writer of these lines remembers 



certain quaint buttons of curious design 
and fascinating luster which in their day 
gave him a sensation identical with that 
which he has since known in the presence 
of certain thirteenth-century windows 
and before some of the paintings of Diaz. 
That memory is vivid, and the identity 
of the sensation unmistakable — yet the 
well-remembered buttons passed from his 
experience with the passing of a dress 
which he wore in the pre-bifurcated 
epoch! Is it not a fact that the spell of 
the esthetic is something which recalls 
the sense of completeness and security 
which our childhood feels oftener than 
any later time of life? Scientific asser- 
tions concerning esthetic experience are 
sometimes more descriptive of the limita- 
tions of language than of the nature of 
mind. 

A good slogan has been devised by the 
American makers of toys. It is good 
because of its implications as to intention, 
as well as for its general sentiment. 
^American toys for American children.*' 
Patriotism lies not merely in remember- 
ing 3^our country's glorious past, but most 
of all in being true to its living present, 
and we feel sure that the demand voiced 
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by the slogan implies a promise on the 
part of those who proclaim it. If there 
is any manufacturer who would ask the 
children of America to play only with 
American toys and then not provide for 
them toys superior to those offered by 
other countries, he is asking of the chil- 
dren a sacrifice to which his own 
patriotism is inadequate. Not only that, 
but when he says "American toys" he 
means, we are sure, toys with American 
ideas in them — toys devised by American 
designers — not copies of French or 
German toys. On the other hand, it is 
not to be forgotten that the world's 
whole past is ours. Classic Greece and 
Rome are our heritage as much as that 
of Europe; and so is the playful vigor 
of the Middle Ages. Patriotism calls us 
to command all the charm and the 
virility which these have to offer — not to 
let them drift wholly into alien hands. 
In other words, the toy world is uni- 
versal, like the world of art, so far as 
its materials are concerned, however 
national or even personal it may become 
in its expression. 

The Art Alliance and the Art Institute 
together are undertaking an exhibition of 
American toys. The specific purpose of 
this exhibition is to recognize the making 
of toys as an art — an art in which the 
esthetic is a tangible element. This ele- 
ment has been recognized in the toy- 
making of most of the European coun- 
tries, but in the past it has not been con- 
spicuous in our own. American industry, 
however, even in a few months has mani- 
fested an astonishing growth of faith in 
the beautiful, and it is believed that the 
time is ripe even now to give the manu- 
facturer an opportunity to show his 



achievement or at least his effort in this 
particular direction. It is hoped that 
the proposed exhibition may be one of a 
series emphasizing this new phase. 

The prime conditions which will 
govern the committee in selecting the 
toys for the exhibition will be: (i) 
beauty or fitness of form and color, and 
(2) the true play-spirit with its stimulus 
to the imagination and to constructive 
thinking. To these ends the committee 
will be assisted by well-known students 
of childhood as well as by toy producers, 
and with these aims in view exhibits are 
being invited not only from manu- 
facturers but from toymakers of every 
walk, including even children themselves. 
It is hoped by the exhibition to accom- 
plish, then, a threefold service : a service 
to American industry by a recognition 
of its art element — a leading-away from 
the ugly, the ill-conceived, and the per- 
functory; a service to American art by 
the pointing-out of a still unfrequented 
pathway toward the ideal — a new vehicle 
of expression ; and a service to American 
children by showing to them, to their 
parents, and to their great industrial 
Santa Claus that the finer thing is al- 
ready becoming available, and by the 
isolation of this finer thing to give added 
force to its presence in the markets. 

CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 

ON Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 6, the forty-first annual re- 
ception was held at the Art 
Institute from 3 to 5 :30 at the opening 
of the Thirty-second Annual Exhibition 
of American Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. Reception committees from the 
Antiquarian Society of the Art Institute, 



